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ABSTRACT 

This essay explores the importance of college access and 
completion for all students. Two decades ago a ticket to the middle class 
could be purchased with a high school diploma, but now that ticket requires a 
college degree. When it comes to college attendance and graduation, 
statistics show that students of color and low-income students lag behind 
their white counterparts. Predictive studies suggest that students of color 
are the fastest growing segment of the population. Given this, it is 
incumbent on policymakers and academic leaders to figure out how to continue 
to improve access, while broadening their focus to include efforts aimed at 
increasing attainment rates for all students. This paper reviews the current 
demographic and educational environment and describes who is going to college 
and who graduates. It reviews some of the obstacles facing admission access 
and attendance and discusses the role of financial aid in promoting access 
and retention. The role of remediation in increasing retention and graduation 
is considered, and some policy suggestions are made for remediation programs. 
Four appendixes describe examples of programs for retention and remediation. 
(Contains 3 tables, 3 figures, and 199 endnotes.) (SLD) 
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Access and Achievement Building Block: 

Making the Case for All to Achieve 



What is the problem? 

The New Economy, fueled by globalization and technology, now demands students who 
are increasingly more knowledgeable and skilled. Education provides students with the 
skills and knowledge needed to be productive, prosperous, and engaged citizens. Two 
decades ago a ticket to the middle class could be purchased with a high school diploma. 
Today, that ticket is more expensive — it requires a college degree. A college diploma 
serves as the primary signal of one’s ability. But, as the wage differential between a 
worker with a high school diploma and one with a college degree continues to widen, 
who has access to acquiring this all important signal? 

When it comes to college attendance and graduation, statistics show that students of color 
and low-income students lag behind their White counterparts. Predictive studies suggest 
that students of color are the fastest growing segment of the population. Given this, it is 
incumbent on policymakers and academic leaders to figure out how to continue to 
improve access, while broadening their focus to include efforts aimed at increasing 
attainment rates for all students. 

What is the current demographic and educational environment? 

• The levels of academic achievement as percentages of the adult U.S. population is 
as follows': 

o 8th grade or less - 6.9% 
o Some high school, no diploma - 1 1 .5% 
o High-school diploma - 29.5% 
o Some college, no degree - 20.5% 
o Associate degree - 16.1% 
o Bachelor's degree - 16.1% 
o Graduate or professional degree - 9.0% 

• In 2001, 68% of the undergraduate enrollment was white, 13% was black, 12% 
Hispanic, 6% Asian or Pacific Islander, and 1 % was American Indian or Alaska 
Native. 44% of undergraduates were male, and 56% were female." 

• A strong correlation between income, education levels, and health has also been 
observed. Wi thin specific income ranges, people with a higher levels of 
education self-reported being in better health than those with lower levels of 
education. Also, the percentage of the population over 25 in 1997 who reported 
being in excellent or very good health increased with increasing levels of 
education across all income ranges'": 

o Less than high school - 38.7% 
o HS diploma or equivalent - 57.8% 
o Some college - 67.6% 
o Bachelor’s degree or higher - 79.7% 
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• Currently, minimum requirements for entry into 4 year colleges are"': 

o 4 years of Math, including Geometry, Algebra II and two years of AP 
classes. 

o 4 years of Science - 2 Physical Sciences and 2 biological sciences, 
o 4 years of English - including 2 AP. 
o 2 years (minimum) of a foreign language. 

The following chart best illustrates persistence and attainment rates by high school 
curriculum and level of parent ’s education. What is striking here is that the “Core 
New Basics ” curriculum (4 years of English, 3 years of math, 3 years of science and 
social studies), prepares too few for a successful post-secondary education. Even for 
first generation students, those who took a rigorous curriculum had attainment or 
retention rates similar to non-first generation students. However, the gap between 
those first generation students taking “Core New Basic ” Curriculum and those taking 
a “Rigorous "program is quite large. In the first year, 9.9% and 1 .0 respectively; in 
the second year, 12.9% compared to 4.4%o. We must provide everyone with a 
“rigorous ” curriculum''. 






r 
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Table 17 — Percentage distribution of 1995-96 beginning postsecondary students according to attainmejit 
level and year of postsecondary departure 3 years later (spring 19981, by academic rigor of 
secondary cnrriculnni and flrst^generation status 





Total 

attained or 
still enrolled 
spring 1998 


Attained 
by spring 
1998 


Still 

enrolled 


No degree 

Lett without Left without 
retum in return in 

1997-98 1996-97 


Lett without 
return in 
1995-96 


T 0 tal 


81.7 


4.0 


77.7 


4.1 


12 


7.0 


Overall rigor 


Con: New Basics or below 


78.6 


3.6 


75.0 


4.9 


9.4 


7.2 


Beyond New Basics I 


85.1 


3.7 


81.4 


4.5 


5.S 


4.6 


Beyond New Basics II 


86.4 


2.5 


83.9 


4.4 


5.4 


3.9 


Rigorous 


95.0 


2.4 


92.6 


1.4 


2.4 


12 


Total 


73.1 


5.2 


Fiist<gencration 
67.9 4.9 


11.6 


10.3 


Overall rigor 


Core New Basics or below 


70.0 


5.5 


64.5 


7.1 


12,9 


9.9 


Be>^ond New Basics t 


84.9 


5.0 


79.9 


2.4 


8.1 


4.6 


Be>'ond New Basics 11 


86.3 


3.9 


82.4 


5.4 


6.0 


2.4 


Rigorous 


92.9 


5.4 


87.5 


1.7 


4.4 


1.0 


Total 


88.3 


Parent had bachelor's or advanced degree 
2.8 8.5.5 3.6 4.2 


3,9 


Overall rigor 


Core New Basics or below 


87.6 


2.2 


85.4 


3.3 


62 


2.9 


Beyond New Basics I 


86.7 


3.5 


83.2 


5.0 


3.0 


5.4 


Beyond New Basics 11 


85.8 


0.9 


84.9 


4.5 


4.6 


5.1 


Rigorous 


96.1 


1.7 


94.4 


1.4 


0.9 


1.7 


Total 


76.6 


5.6 


Parent had some college 
71.0 4.6 


10.0 


8.8 


Overall rigor 


Core N cw Basics or below 


70.3 


2.8 


67.5 


5.9 


122 


11.6 


Beyond New Basics I 


82.2 


3.0 


79,2 


5.2 


9.9 


2.7 


Beyond New Basics 1 1 


84.4 


6.9 


77.5 


3.4 


8.5 


3.6 


Rigorous 


89.5 


2.6 


86.9 


1.6 


8.9 


0.0 



NOTE: Details may not sum to 1 00 due to rounding. Students in private, ftjr-pnofit 4-ycar institutions arc excluded from this analysis 
because the sample size was too small (less than I percent). Core New Basics cunneukm includes 4 ycare of Engjislt, 3 yeans of 
mathematics, 3 ^xars of science and sccial studies. Beyond New Basics 1 includes core New Basics and at least two of three science 
zouraca (biology, chemistry, or physics), algebra 1 and gesometty. pKis 1 year of foreign langurge. Beyond New Basics II includes core 
New Basics, axhTinccd science (biology, chemistry, and physics) and advanced math (including algebra I, geometry, algebra 11), plus 2 
years of foreign language, digoraus includes core Nevv Basics, advanced science (biology, chemistry, and physics), 4 years of math 
including algebra 1, geometry, algebra II, precalculus), plus 3 >ears of foreign langmgc and one honors/Advanced Placement courac or 
Advanced Placement test score. Attained by spring 1998 refers to attainment at any 4-ycar institution and not only attainment at mhial 
institution attended. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1995-96 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study, First Follow-up (BPS:96>98). 



• The correlation between income and college attendance is extremely significant: 
While 85% of high-school graduates from families earning more than $75,000 go 
to college, only 53% of graduates from families earning less than $25,000 do so/' 
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• The proportion of college students 25 and older increased by 16% between 1970 
and 1995/” From 1990-1996 growth in the number of older students enrolling in 
higher education outpaced the growth of yoimger students. The enrollment of 
students aged 25 and over rose by 6%, compared to 2% for students under 25.''"' 

• Considering the current environment, many low-income, first-generation, and 
students or color struggle to attend and remain at many colleges and imiversities. 
The University of Wisconsin System’s Design 2008, a comprehensive, outreach 
and retention program intended to best serve the entire Wisconsin population. 
For more information on this outstanding program, please see Appendix A. 



Why should people get a college education? 

• The demand for high-skilled workers is growing rapidly, and the wage differential 
between those receiving a high school diploma and an associates or bachelor’s 
degree is also very high: The median household income in 1999 for a high school 
graduate was $42,995, for an associate degree it was $56,602, and for someone 
with a bachelor’s degree it was $76,059.'* 

• 70% of jobs that are growing require some post-secondary education.* 

• Between 1973 and 1999, the median family income for a high school graduate 
decreased by 13.1%, while for someone with 4 years of college it increased by 
9.9%.*' 

• The median household income of many minorities is still far behind that of 
whites. In 2000, among African-American households median income was 
$30,439, more than $15,000 below median household income among non- 
Hispanic whites (which was $45,904), but nearly $1,600 above the 1999 level for 
African-Americans, a significant gain for a single year. Similarly, among 
Hispanics median household income rose to $33,447, about $1,700 above the 
1999 level, but still far below that of non-Hispanic whites.*" Providing minorities 
with greater access to higher education would help to decrease this disparity. 

• According to a study done by the Commission on National Investment in Higher 
Education, “the single most important factor in determining level of income is 
level of education.” This can be seen by comparing levels of education to changes 
in income. The wages of men with a college education kept pace with inflation 
from 1976-1995, while the wages of men with some college dropped 14%, only a 
high school education dropped 18%, and high school drop-outs decreased by 
25%.*"' 

• According to a 2002 Rand study, “. . . [T]he highest paid workers will hold their 
own to 2015. Those in the 50th percentile-workers right in the middle of the 
distribution — have lost about 14 percent in real wages over the 20 years; by 2015, 
they will be earning about 25 percent less than they earned in 1976. But the most 
striking consequence of current trends shows up in the figures for workers in the 
bottom 10 percent. If current trends continue, these workers will be earning little 
more than half of what they earned in 1976.”*''' 
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• Besides the personal advantages of getting a better education, there are 
advantages to society as well. These advantages include increased community 
service activity and greater political participation. Many colleges and universities 
have used student interest in service to strengthen their institutional commitment 
to working closely with the surrounding communities. Since its founding in 1985, 
membership in Campus Compact, a national association of college presidents 
working to promote civic participation and community service on college 
campuses, has grown to include 650 institutions. (I think we should also include 
stats about crime rates) 

• Record numbers of freshmen were volunteering in 1 998: 74.2% volunteered 
during their last year in high school, and 20.6% volunteer at least 3 hours per 
week.^'' 

• The Panetta Institute found that 73% of college students had recently done 
volunteer work, with 41% having volunteered on more than ten occasions.*''* Half 
of the students surveyed had refused to buy a product or service because they had 
issues with a company’s policies.*''" 

• Also, college education results in greater political participation. According to the 
Committee for the Study of the American Electorate, in the 1996 election*''"': 

o 49% of 1 8-24 year olds with 4 years of college voted 
o 39% of 1 8-24 year olds with 1 -3 years of college voted 
o 22% of high school graduates aged 1 8-24 years old voted 



Who is going to college, and who is graduating? 

• In 2001, 68% of the undergraduate enrollment was white, 13% was black, 12% 
Hispanic, 6% Asian or Pacific Islander, and 1% was American Indian or Alaska 
Native. 44% of undergraduates were male, and 56% were female.*'" 

• In many states, the percentage of black students attending flagship state 
universities is much less than the percentage of all black college students in the 
state. For example, at the University of Georgia, in 1993 5.8% of its students 
were black, compared to 19.1% for the rest of the students enrolled in Georgia 
public colleges. This suggests that more black students are attending less rigorous 
and prestigious four-year schools and community colleges.** 

• Only 6.1% of lowest-quartile (socio-economic status, or SES) 1990 High School 
graduates entering post-secondary education had received a Bachelor’s degree by 
1995, compared to 41.1% of students in the highest quartile SES. 

• For black students in this same cohort, the rate for completion of a Bachelor’s 
degree was 16.9%, 17.8% of Hispanic students, and 27.3% of all white students. 

xxi 

• College completion rates for persons 25 years and older for the year 2000 are as 
follows**": 

o All races - 25.6% 
o White -26.1% 
o African American - 16.5% 
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o Hispanic - 10.6% 

• The correlation between income and college attendance is extremely significant; 
While 85% of high-school graduates fi'om families earning more than $75,000 go 
to college, only 53% of graduates fi-om families earning less than $25,000 do 



The following graph illustrates the general downward trend in graduation rates over 

the past 8 years’"*'': 



Figure 5: Average 5- Year Institutional Graduation Rates at 
Public and Private 4- Year Institutions, 1983 to 2001 




This graph was taken from page 12 of Paul E. Barton’s report “The Closing of the Education Frontier?” 
published by the Educational Testing Service in September 2002. 

How is the population changing? 

• According to the National Center for Education Statistics, in 2015 Hispanics will 
make up 48.8% of the growth in the traditional college age population. 
Asian/Pacific Islanders will account for 16.2%, Blacks 16.0%, Native Americans 
0.8%, and whites 18.2%.’*’*'' 

• In 1989-90 minority students represented about one-quarter of all undergrads, in 
1999-2000 they represented nearly a third.’"''* 

• Percentage of students working full time rose 7 points, while the percentage of 
part-workers fell 9 points. ’'’"'** 

• The proportion of college students 25 and older increased by 16% between 1970 
and 1995.’"''*** From 1990-1996 growth in the number of older students enrolling 
in higher education outpaced the growth of younger students. The enrollment of 
students aged 25 and over rose by 6%, compared to 2% for students under 25.’"*’* 
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Achieving Access: Preparation and Outreach 

Before focusing on how to keep students in college, obstacles facing admission and 
attendance must be examined. Statistics show that family income and parent’s education 
are indicators for whether students enroll in higher education. Other, more discrete 
institutional structures, such as tracking and financial obstacles, also result in lower 
access for certain students. However, many high schools and colleges have been 
collaborating to develop programs specifically designed to help students overcome these 
obstacles. These programs often include help with applications and understanding 
financial aid as well as improving student’s academics while still in high school. 

What are the access obstacles? 

• Between 1970 and 2000, the high school graduation rates for the bottom income 
quartile remained consistently below 70%, while the rates for the top income 
quartile were between 90 and 100%.’“’‘ 

• Many studies have shown that there is often a gap between the percentage of 
students planning on secondary education and those who actually enroll. The two 
biggest factors affecting this are family income and parent’s education. Of all 
students planning on attending post-secondary education immediately after high 
school graduation in 1992, 83.0% of students fi'om low-income families had 
enrolled by 1994, compared to 96.2% from high income families. 78.1% of 
students whose parents were high school graduates or less had enrolled by 1994, 
compared to 88.1% of students whose parents had had some college, and 95.9% 
for college graduate parents. 

• While 97% of all 1992 graduating seniors planned to continue their education, 
only 75% of all seniors had enrolled by 1994. 

• There is also evidence of clear gaps in achievement in upper-level classes at high 
school, especially along racial lines. For example, 306 Black students (2.0% of 
total test-takers) took a total of 535 AP tests in Pennsylvania in 1999, scored a 3 
or higher on 205 tests (38.3%). A three is the lowest score to qualify for credit at 
most colleges. On the other hand, white students accounted for 82.5% of all tests 
taken, and had a pass rate (3 or higher) of 65.6%.’‘’“‘‘‘ 

• The types of academic courses that students take in high school also have proven 
to be a crucial factor in keeping students on the path to college. For example, 
students who take a rigorous high school mathematics curriculum are much more 
likely to enroll in college than those who do not. In fact, of those students whose 
parents’ education did not extend beyond high school: 

o 64% of students who took math beyond Algebra II enrolled in a four-year 
institution. 

o 34% of students who stopped at Algebra II enrolled in a four-year 
institution. 

The breakdown of students by race taking advanced-level math courses is as 
follows: 
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o 64.6% of white high school graduates took Algebra II, as did 55.6% of 
black students, 48.3% of Hispanic, 70.1% of Asian/Pacific Islander, and 
46.6% of American Indian/Alaskan Native. 
o The discrepancies by race only become more significant as the level of 
math increases: 12.1% of white graduates took Calculus, while only 6.6% 
of black students, 6.2% of Hispanic students, and 6.2% of American 
Indian/Alaskan Native students did. On the other hand, 18.4% of 
Asian/Pacific Islander high school graduates took Calculus.”“'^ 

How is financial aid a barrier to access? 

“Throughout their academic lives, students are taught that in order to a have money in the 
fiiture they have to get a college education. Today they are being confronted with the 
fact that in order to get a college education they need to have money. 

At precisely the time when higher education is becoming more important than ever for 
fiill participation in society, tuition is skyrocketing^'’^''"' and many state aid programs are 
shifting their focus to non-need based aid. This combination will likely result in fewer 
opportunities for low-income students. If tuition continues to increase at the current 
rates, by 2015 half of those students who want to pursue higher education will be shut out 
because they can no longer afford it. On the other hand, if tuition increases at the rate of 
inflation, by 2015 US colleges and universities will fall $38 billion short of what is 
needed to educate the student population."”'"' 

These rising costs of higher education fall unevenly on the backs of low, middle, and 
upper-income families. On average, poor families spent 25% of their annual income on 
tuition at four-year public colleges in 2000, as compared to the 7% that middle income 
families spent, and the 2% that upper-income families spent. The statistics for both low- 
and middle-income families has doubled since 1980, while it has stayed about the same 
for upper-income."' 

What is the current condition of financial aid? 

• In 1991-1992, 50% of student aid was in the form of grants, 47% in the form 
of loans, and 2% in work-study aid. By 2001-2002, the amount of grant 
money had decreased to 42% of aid, and loans had increased to 57%."'' The 

Exhibit 4. Grants vs. Loans, Percent Share ofTotoiAiti, 19B1-1992 to 2001-2002 




percentage changes for Federal Aid only can be evidenced by the following 
graph’'*”: 

This graph was taken from page 12 of the report “Trends in Student Aid,” published by The College Board 

in 2002. 

• In 1997-98, the portion of state aid dedicated to undergraduate need-based 
programs fell 5.5%, increasing non-need based aid by that same amount.*'*" 

• While the number of need grants grew the fastest from AY 1 989/90 to AY 
1 995/96, the size of non-need based grants grew the fastest in the same 
period.*'"' 

• 33 states offer some form of non-need based aid.*''' 

• Over the past 20 years, the affordability gap has increased in many ways. For 
example, the share of family income required to pay college costs has 
increased for all but the wealthiest, and has gone up the most for those with 
low incomes.*'''* 

• The Carnegie Commission reports that tuition costs at public institutions 
tuition have risen primarily in response to decreases in state spending on 
higher education, while tuition increases at private institutions are largely due 
to increased expenditures on merit scholarships.*'*'" 

• A $1000 drop in tuition increases college attendance by 4 percentage points, 
and by 5.2 percentage points for low-income youth.*'*'*" 

• The percentage of educational expenditures supported by family contributions 
has increased in the last few decades, while the amount funded through taxes 
has decreased. In 1970, 30% of college funds came from families, and 60% 
from taxpayer money, while in 1995 39% came from families and only 49% 
came from taxpayers.*'** 

• Currently, families of low-income, college-qualified high school graduates 
face an annual u nm et need of $3,800 that is not covered by the current 
financial aid system. This barrier effectively prevents 48% of those low- 
income students from attending a four-year college. As a result, more than 
400,000 qualified high-school graduates, with the credentials to attend 
college, will be unable to attend a four-year college. 170,000 will attend no 
college at all.* 

• Issues of debt affect students of different racial groups in imequal ways: 
According to a study by Nellie May, 69% of African Americans who enrolled 
in college and dropped out did so because of their high student loan debt. In 
comparison, only 43% of white students who dropped out cited that as a 
reason.'* 

• Financial aid is not enough to cover the total costs of education for many 
students: 50.9% of all full-time college students in 2001 were also employed, 
as were 84.5% of all part-time college students.'** 
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• Thomas Kane, in his book The Price of Admission: Rethinking How 
Americans Pay for College, argues that the lack of information about financial 
aid and the complexity of the form itself constitute two significant barriers to 
access to financial aid. He says that low-income students are less likely to 
apply because, while they are aware of the tuition levels at state and private 
universities, they “may be less able to anticipate how aid they could receive or 
how to clear all the bureaucratic hurdles on the way to receiving it.” 

Simplicity and transparency should be made fundamental to the financial aid 
system. Kane proposes a simplification of the financial aid application 
process as a way of avoiding this problem: “.. .shorten the list of factors 
included in the need-analysis formula itself - for instance, basing expected 
family contributions to college education solely on family size and income.” 

liii 

• Bridget Terry Long, Assistant Professor at Harvard University School of 
Education, proposes using measurements already in place for determining 
financial aid. In an interview. Long illustrated this idea; “. . .the government 
already knows a great deal about who is the poor in this country, due to the 
welfare system and the free lunch program. It would be more sensible for 
these students to be automatically eligible for college financial aid.”'*'' 



What is the effect of financial aid on access and retention? 

• In a study of low-income first year students who were recipients of Indiana’s 2U‘ 
Century Scholars Program, St. John et al. found that “the receipt of a student aid 
package had a substantial and direct influence on persistence.” '' 

• Aid was also found to equalize for access: family income variables “were no 
longer statistically significant (in predicting persistence) when aid packages were 
considered.”*''' Loan amounts, however, were found to be negatively associated 
with persistence for first year students.*''" Black students have been found to be 
“more sensitive” to fluctuations in aid and tuition than white students.*''"' 

Merit vs. Need-based aid 

• Since 1993, merit-based aid has significantly replaced need-based aid in more 
than 25% of the states. Only five “populous” states dedicate substantial funds to 
need-based aid.*'* In 1998-99, the 13 states with large merit-based aid programs** 
spent 37% more on merit-based aid compared to need-based aid expenditures.**' 

• In the shift to merit-based financial aid, schools end up competing for the best 
students, who are already more likely to have ample financial and social resources 
to attend the colleges of their choice. Students with less academic preparation are 
left without the financial support they often require to participate in postsecondary 
education. 
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• Also, often times the determinants of non-need based aid can be very alarming. 
The following data represents the percentage of institutions that awarded non- 
need institutional aid to undergraduates by institution type and criteria used to 
distribute grants for the 1999-2000 school year'^‘‘: 



Institutional Type 


Race or Ethnicity 


Athletics 


Alumni Affiliation 


4-Year Public 


47% 


78% 


31% 


4- Year Private 


43% 


47% 


37% 


2-Year Public 


26% 


48% 


10% 


2-Year Private 


<1% 


25% 


12% 


All Institutional 
Types 


37% 


53% 


27% 



• Given that academic achievement often — though not exclusively — correlates with 
income, one could argue that merit-based aid often ends up serving wealthy, high- 
achieving students who would have gone to college without any aid. For 
example, in New Mexico, which has shifted largely to merit-aid, 64% of state aid 
now goes to families with a nn ual incomes of $50,000 a year and higher; 15% 
goes to families who earn $20,000 or less.*^"' 

• Large state expenditures on merit scholarships generally erode ftmds available for 
need-based aid: Georgia no longer offers any need-based aid. In Louisiana, one 
of the poorest states in the nation, 97.5% of all state grants are non-need-based.'’^"' 

• In order for low-income students to gain access and opportunity, when looking 
just at state aid, states must have at minimum a balance between need-based and 
non-need based grants. At best, states should offer comprehensive need-based 
programs that give all students the opportunity for a post-secondary education and 
with that the opportunity for greater participation in society. 

• The negative effects of merit-based aid can be seen through the example of the 
Hope Scholarship in Georgia. This program, funded by a state-run lottery system, 
waives tuition and fees at Georgia schools for graduates with GPA of 3.0 or 
higher. 75,000 scholarships were given out for 2000-2001. There is no income 
gap or requirement, however, families with incomes of less than $50,000 have to 
fill out FAFSA in order to be eligible, while families with incomes greater than 
$50,000 only have to write a one-page explanation of what their income is. 
Already, the negative effects are evident — the lottery basis for funding tends to 
fall disproportionately on low-income residents, and also many low-income 
families may find the FAFSA form too difficult to understand or complete. 

The effect of the Hope Scholarship on attendance had a positive impact on mostly 
higher income and white students. For example, the effect of the Hope 
Scholarship on attendance by 18 and 19 year olds was a 3.3% decrease for blacks 
and a 12.2% increase for whites. Families with incomes of less than $50,000 
experienced a 1 .4% decrease in college attendance, while families with incomes 
greater than $50,000 saw a 1 1 .4% increase.’’^''' The only diversity factor that the 
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Hope Scholarship did help was geographic diversity. It also altered college 
choice; students post-Hope were more likely to attend a four-year than a two-year 
college, and also more likely to go to school in-state. 

In the end, the Hope Scholarship has only served to increase the actual tuition 
costs of public schools (increases of 21% over four years as opposed to 8% for the 
rest of the US) and increase the already- wide racial gap. Before the Hope 
Scholarship, whites were 1 1% more likely than blacks to go to school, after Hope, 
they were 26% more likely.'*''" 



What is “tracking” and how is it a barrier to higher education for students? 

• A huge barrier to many students towards becoming prepared for college is the 
tracking - institutional or not - that is in place in most high schools. Recently, 
many schools have adopted “fi'eedom of choice” policies in hopes of eliminating 
tracking fi'om their schools 

• Historically, “tracking” is the grouping of students by presumed ability or 
achievement into a series of courses with differentiated curriculums. There has 
been much research proving critical of tracking, and since then many schools 
have shifted to ability grouping - course-by-course placement of students as 
determined by perceived ability and prerequisites. However, ability grouping can 
become defacto tracking by continuing to support the racial, ethnic, and social- 
class segregation within schools.'*''"' 

• “Tracking” is clearly evident in the distribution of students in AP classes, 
especially math and science. This table lists the percentage of students taking 
particular classes by race/ethnicity between the years 1982 and 1998 (for 
example. 7.5% of white students took AP Calculus)'*'*: 



Race/Ethnicity 


AP Calculus 


AP Biology 


AP 

Chemistry 


AP Physics 


White 


7.5 


16.7 


4.8 


3.0 


Black 


3.4 


15.4 


3.5 


2.1 


Hispanic 


3.7 


12.6 


4.0 


2.1 


Asian/Pacific 

Islander 


13.4 


22.2 


10.9 


7.6 


American 
Indian/ Alaskan 
Native 


0.6 


6.0 


0.9 


0.9 



It is clear fi'om this that white and Asian/Pacific Islander students experience a 
much higher participation in AP students than to Black, Hispanic, or American 
Indian/Alaskan Native students. 
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• According to a study done by the American Research Journal, there are three key 
factors that prevent the success of choice-based class-grouping: 

o 1) Institutional Barriers-. The study showed quite clearly that there were 
several institutional barriers that prevented low-income and minority 
students from joining higher-level classes. It was found that information 
about classes and opportunities was distributed unevenly from educators 
to students, educators responded selectively (ie along race/class lines) to 
students’ requests for higher placements, and students encountered hidden 
prerequisites when attempting to enroll in classes. The neighborhood 
networks and parental involvement that gave some students access to 
information concerning classes was not an option for many low-income 
and minority students.^* 

o 2) Tracked Aspirations-. Many previously lower-track students quite 
simply didn’t believe that they could succeed or that they belonged in the 
higher-track classes. When left to choose classes for themselves, many 
students who had been in low-track for so long chose to stay in the 
familiarity of the lower-track, re-segregating themselves along the same 
lines. Similarly, students seemed to choose classes based on an 
internalized sense of their social class and what they were entitled to. 
Some upper-track students saw their honors placement as the result of a 
natural progression, stating that it honors classes were “just kind of 
programmed in me.” These students and their parents operated from 
powerful places in the local hierarchy to reinforce existing educational 
inequities and gamer the best teachers and courses.'”” 
o 3) Choosing Respect. The study also found that many students rejected 
high-track classes because they believed that their contributions wouldn’t 
be valued. Some black students were apprehensive about majority- white 
honors courses for fear of being ostracized by black peers. For many 
students, entering an upper-level (and mostly white) course would require 
them to be willing to abandon peer group ideologies and identities that 
they have formed. Finally, students felt that they were sacrificing their 
self-respect by entering upper-level courses. Many held the belief that 
education should reflect their culture, knowledge, and lived experiences. 
They sought out “safe places” or “homeplaces” where they could explore 
their racial identities and strengthen their self-worth free from the white- 
dominated society they usually inhabit. As a result, many minority 
students choose to stay in lower-level classes where they felt comfortable 
and powerful.'””' 

How can these barriers be overcome? 

There have been many attempts to develop programs to reduce these access barriers. 
Many have proven effective - in fact, according to a study, students who participated in 
high school outreach programs almost doubled their odds of enrolling in a four-year 
college. But unfortunately, these programs aren’t always reaching the people they need to 
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reach - only 5 percent of at-risk students participated in some sort of outreach or 
preparation programs. Three examples of outreach/preparation programs are AVID, 
High Schools that Work, COACH, Texas’ Top Ten Percent Law, and Indiana’s 21®' 
Century Scholars Program. These programs are all in different stages of development; 
AVID has been established in 1,275 schools in 21 states. High Schools that Work has just 
begun to spread from the southern region of the US, COACH is a pilot program based out 
of Harvard, the Texas Ten Percent Law was recently implemented, and the 21®' Century 
Scholars Program has been miming for several years. The different techniques and 
strategies that these programs have used are very helpful. For more information on 
these exemplary programs, please see Appendix B. 



Promoting Achievement: Remediation and Retention 
Remediation 

Nationwide, minority and low-income students tend to have unequal access to quality 
primary and secondary education and often arrive at the university’s door step under - 
prepared. Thus, without offering remediation on college campuses, the number of 
historically disadvantaged students allowed to enroll at four-year institutions would be 
much lower than it is now. While whites make up the greatest percentage of remedial 
learners, other historical disadvantages such as income are a significant factor. The 
reason white students make up the majority of remedial students is simply because, as 
shown above, they have greater access to higher education than minority students in the 
first place. 

Robert McCabe, a researcher focused on remedial education, defines the need for 
remediation as “deficiencies in reading, writing, and math.” Other realities contributing to 
the need for remedial education at post-secondary institutions include: gaps between high 
school graduation requirements and college-level entrance requirements, as well as failed 
communication and collaboration between high schools and colleges in articulating and 
implementing these requirements. Research has established that there is not only a clear 
need for remediation, but that the benefits of remedial learning are great. 

It is equally important to establish the importance of remedial learning as many states are 
cutting such programs in reaction to the recent economic downturn. At least eight states 
now refuse to accept any student requiring remedial learning at four-year public 
universities, banishing them to community colleges. In Tennessee, for example, there is a 
move toward banning the use of state money for any remediation, even at community 
colleges. In Utah, legislators are considering whether or not to charge remedial students 
extra for taking those classes.'”"'' 




Why do we need remediation on college campuses? 
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• Percentage of students by race who graduated from high school marginally or not 
qualified^'' for college, according to a study by the National Center for Education 
Statistics'”'"': 

o American Indian/Alaskan Native - 55.2% 
o African-American - 53.1% 
o Hispanic - 47% 
o White -3 1.9% 
o Asian - 27.3% 

• 47% of high school graduates from low- income families are unprepared for college. 
20% more are only minimally qualified. In contrast, among students from high- 
income families, only 14% leave high school unprepared for college.'”'"" 

• In Maryland, among public high school graduates who had followed a college prep 
track and were enrolled at public two-year colleges; 

■ 40% still required remediation in math; 

■ 24% required remediation in reading; 

■ and 1 9% required remediation in English. 

■ At four-year public campuses: 

■ 14% required math remediation; 

■ 7% required English remediation; 

■ and 6% required reading remediation.'’'’'"'" 



Who uses remedial learning on campus? 

• A study by the NCES found in 1995 that 29% of first-time freshman enrolled in at 
least one remedial reading, writing, or mathematics course. 

• Racial make-up of remedial learners'’'’^: 

o White students — 62% 
o Black students — 27% 
o Hispanic students — 6.6% 
o Asian — 2.3% 
o American Indian — 1 .5% 

• Remedial learners cover a wide range of characteristics and levels of intelligence, and 
cannot be pigeon-holed into any particular category 

o According to the American Council on Education, 1 8% of students in 
remedial classes have SAT scores above 1000 and about 5% have scores 
about 1200. 

o Over 80% of those developmental students are US citizens 
o Two out of three receive financial aid, one in three work 35 hours a week, 
o Their ages range from 16 to 60 years old, with almost three in five being 24 
years old or younger. 

• In California’s community college system, half of all learners are over the age of 25 
who require content-based “refresher courses” to prepare them for degree 
coursework.'”'’'" 
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• 55% of remedial students require only one course.'^'" 

Does remediation work? 

Numerous studies have documented improved academic performance and degree 
completion rates for students who successfully complete one or two remedial courses that 
are comparable to, or even slightly higher, than completion rates for non-remedial 
students. 

o Community College of Denver (CCD) students who had completed remedial courses 
graduated at a rate of 40%, compared to a 39% graduation rate for the entire student 
body. 

o Anther study cites community colleges in which 24% of students enrolling in 
developmental education courses achieve an associate’s degree at that institution, 
compared to a completion rate of 22% for all students, 
o Students who need and take remedial courses are less likely to drop out, more likely 
to have higher GPAs, and more likely to complete degree requirements than students 
who need and do not enroll in remedial courses.’’^"'' 
o Students who need and successfully take remedial courses are about as likely as non- 
remedial students to complete degree programs.'’^'' 
o In Kentucky community colleges, 69% of students who passed remedial math courses 
also passed entry-level math courses, while only 53% of all students who took entry- 
level math passed. The difference was smaller, with 71% of remedial students 
passing entry-level classes and 66% of all students passing. At four-year universities, 
the differences were different - for math, 56% of remedial students and 55% of all 
students passed, and for English, only 73% of remedial students and 75% of all 
students passed.'***''' 

What characteristics make for an effective remediation program? 

According to the Benchmark Steering Team’s Best Practices in Developmental 
Education, the following represent trademarks of effective remediation programs: 

• Schools have a distinct, centralized remedial (or developmental) education 
department.'***''" 

• Remedial education faculty collaborate with other academic departments and even 
conduct professional development workshops that focus on the special needs of remedial 
learners who are taking general for-credit courses.'***''"' 

• Institutions pay for continued professional development opportunities (for example 
workshops and conferences) for remedial education staff '***'* 

• Faculty teaching remedial and for-credit courses are trained to monitor student 
performance in order to intervene with supplemental academic support in cases of need.*" 

• Students enrolled in remedial courses are simultaneously enrolled in for-credit 
courses.*"' 

• Remedial departments regularly evaluate and mold their programs based on student 
feedback and performance indicators.*"" 

• Remedial instruction incorporates a range of learning methods and is comprehensive in 
nature, utilizing individualized instmction and tutoring, self-instruction (for example 
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using computers), small-group learning, and hands-on applications of skills being 
cultivated in remedial courses. 

• Remedial or developmental programs provide a barrage of academic support beyond 
remedial courses, such as academic and career counseling, pre-college orientation and 
skills preparation workshops, peer-support groups, professional internship opportunities 
and school-to-work programs that make skills and content from courses relevant to 
students’ career aspirations. 

For examples of the nation ’s top remediation programs, please see Appendix C. 



General Remediation Policy Suggestions: 

• Examine statistics and demographics on a state to state basis when making policy and 
funding decisions, because national statistics can distort state-by-state realities.^'" 

• Evaluate systematically remedial program success with student and faculty feedback, 
and short- and long-term measures of student success (year-to-year retention rates, degree 
completion, career satisfaction, and other positive life outcomes). Koski and Levin found 
a positive relationship between student retention and “ongoing” program evaluation.^*'' 

• Track outcomes for students diagnosed “in need” of remediation who do not enroll in 
remedial courses in order to obtain comparative data to measure remedial-enrolled 
student results against. 

• Facilitate the transfer process and provide scholarship/aid incentives for students who 
complete remedial requirements at community colleges their pursue bachelor’s degrees. 

• Institute mandatory assessment measures for all enrolling students to determine 
remedial need. Because it will equip poorly-performing students with necessary skills, 
such a policy will enable all students to benefit the most from the educational 
opportunities their universities or colleges provide.“''’“'" 

• Implement an “early alert system” for students demonstrating struggle during their 
first year and mandatory, i mm ediate intervention in the form of tutoring, advising, 
mentoring, and remedial placement if appropriate. 

• Employ longer-term follow-up studies to measure student degree completion rates 
when evaluating the success of remedial programs.^''"' 

• Combine remediation/retainment efforts with need-based grants that increase with each 
successive semester or year of enrollment.^'* 

• Instead of eliminating non-credit (remedial) instruction at senior campuses, consider 
limiting the total number of not-for-credit semester units in which a student can enroll.*' 

• Allow four-year public institutions that want to continue providing remediation to do 
so, with continued state fimding, if the institutions demonstrate an ability to remediate 
students successfully and efficiently (given that cost-to-benefit ratios must be 
systematized first)*". 

• Rethink the role of community colleges in the spectrum of higher education. For 
example, delineate the community college specifically as a teaching institution and 
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community college faculty as teachers (with appropriate training and professional 
development opportunities).*^" 

• Consider having four-year institutions contract out remediation at two-year campuses.*^'" 

• Devote serious resources and effort to intervening with “seriously deficient” students, 
whose success rates are much lower than those for “deficient” students who complete 
remediation.'^"' 

• While improving remediation, simultaneously work to eliminate its need, through 
outreach programs, early intervention, and secondary teacher development, 
communication between secondary and tertiary levels;'^''’'^''' 

• If remediation is eliminated, or seriously downsized on four-year campuses those with 
the authority to allocate funds should accordingly increase funding to two-year colleges 
whose campus enrollment may swell. 



Retention 



What is retention? 

While the numbers of students enrolling in colleges and universities is increasing, the 
number of students who actually graduate with a degree is much smaller. These statistics 
are especially disproportionate when graduation rates are compared by race, income, and 
socio-economic status. Minority and low-income students tend to have lower rates of 
retention beyond the first year as well as overall graduation rates. 

In his landmark work on retention, Vincent Tinto advocates institutional retention efforts 
that consider degree completion a byproduct of an overall “concern for the education of 
students, (for) their social and intellectual growth.”'^''" Throughout his book Leaving 
College: Rethinking the Causes and Cures of Student Attrition Tinto stresses the 
importance of the quality of student experience on student attrition and persistence rates. 

When considering the issue of retention, it is important to establish what student 
populations are at risk of dropout, and in which cases a student’s dropout could have been 
prevented by the institution. As Tinto points out, “. . .a potentially large number of 
individuals will choose to depart fi'om an institution of higher education because they 
have come to see that further participation in that institution no longer serves their best 
interests. . . a good many may view their leaving as quite positive forms of behavior. 

In these cases, institutional retention efforts would most likely be finitless. 

Why is retention a problem? 

Colleges are having problems retaining minority and low-SES (Socio-economic Status) 
students for a variety of reasons, including: 

• academic unpreparedness (inadequate high school preparation and study habits*^”*, 
unrealistic perceptions of college academic demands) 
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• economic burdens (the threat of long-term indebtedness after college, working while 
studying, and not sharing a similar class background with a majority of students)'^’^ • 
unbalanced gender demographics among students of color“‘ 

• student perceptions of being unwelcome on campus'^*" 

• lack of culturally familiar foods, activities, and (in some cases) people and language 

• stereotypes associated with remedial education (prevents some needy students fi'om 
seeking help, which may lead to lower success rates and higher likelihood of dropping 
out) 

• lack of professional role models (faculty, deans, and mentors) with whom students of 
color identify*^*'" 

• quality of college experience'^*''' 

How can retention be increased at colleges and universities? 

Tinto identifies several strategies for boosting retention, including encouraging extra- 
curricular involvement — ^which has been shown to have a positive impact on retention 
rates.“'' Work-study has also been found to impact positively on retention,*'*''' perhaps 
because work-study participation connects students to sub-communities within the 
campus culture."*''" 

Belonging has been identified as a key component of students’ decisions to re-enroll. For 
this reason, retention efforts that create tight communities and offer social support and a 
sense of inclusion can be effective, especially for retaining minority students, for whom a 
sense of welcome on campus may not be immediately (or ever) accessible."*''"' 

Another key aspect of retention is the impact of diversity and multiculturalism on the 
academic performance, comfort, and overall retention of minority and non-minority 
students on campus. According to a study done by the Association of American Colleges 
and Universities, dealing with such issues through a few isolated programs is insufficient: 
“institutions of higher education cannot deal with diversity issues merely by providing 
services to remedy student deficits. Instead, the institution must change to more 
adequately address educational issues and organize for a more diverse future.”"*'* While 
many such transformational retention plans have been implemented, there is as of yet 
sufficient data-based evidence showing the success of such efforts to improve the campus 
climate for diversity. This la.ck of data on “what works” has two negative effects: 1) 
there is no base of evidence that other schools can use to build their own strategies fi'om, 
and 2) with the current economic crisis the lack of substantial data threatens . the fiinding 
of existing programs."** 

Tinto has also established several specific traits of effective retention programs"**': 

• promote active student learning 

• allocate adequate resources and staff for retention efforts 

• fiont-load retention efforts 

• accurately communicate pre-admission expectations 
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• create learning communities in which groups of students co-enroll 
in a group of classes 

• create monitoring and early-warning systems 

• communicate institutional expectations of students 



What is being done by colleges and universities to increase retention? 

Following is a list of retention goal statements from various universities. A selection of 
highly effective retention programs can be found in Appendix D. 

University of Texas at El Paso: “In its [strategic] plan, UTEP emphasized its commitment 
to creating educational opportunities rather than erecting educational barriers for students 
whose talents and motivations enabled them to meet the rigorous standards characteristic 
of university degree programs.”“’‘" 

Appalachian State University: “A strong commitment to excellence in instruction, as well 
as to a tradition of attention to individual needs of the students.”^’"" 

Connecticut State University: “Reshape the culture of the institution.”*^™'' 

State University of New York, College at New Paltz: “The creation of a campus 
environment that welcomes every aspect of human diversity and sets an expectation that 
everyone who works, leams, and lives on the campus has a responsibility to contribute to 
the development of an environment where everyone is respected.”*^”"' 

Eastern Illinois University: “To provide a quality education to each student in an 
environment which encourages personal growth and success.”*^”"'' 

Morehead State University: “To develop a network of advising and other support services 
designed to help students reach their academic goals.”*^”"'" 

St. Cloud State University: “The goal of retention should not be retention, but rather, 
providing an environment that meets the individual’s needs and promotes student 
success. The university should provide a rite of passage in which students are supported, 
welcomed, and assimilated into the university’s academic and social life. A wide variety 
of experiences are valuable to students, but some of these experiences must be linked to 
the institution. Finally, functions and services are not an end unto themselves, but play 
the role of creating a proper environment for persistence.”*^’*’"'"' 




Concluding Thoughts on Retention 

Student retention should occur at Universities not simply through a few isolated programs 
aimed at high-risk groups, but by creating an environment on campus that makes all 
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students feel welcome, valued, and supported. As Tinto said, “belonging” is the key to a 
student returning for a second year. Research seems to show that this can most effectively 
happen by coordinating three different levels of programs into the culture of a campus; 

1) Personal attention to students’ individual background, goals, and expectations. 

2) The creation of small communities and mentoring system that give students a 
support system 

3) A factor should be in place that unifies each entering class. 

Each level is crucial to creating an environment that will promote retention. Students will 
feel as though they are valued as individuals by the school, and that they are more than 
just a number. They will have a small community of students with similar interests, 
classes, etc., which can act as a support system and create a sense of family and 
belonging. Finally, implementing class-wide programs gives every student something in 
common with each other student. Several schools listed here have programs resembling 
this, but only a few (such as Appalachian State) have accomplished this. In schools were 
there is a proportion of the population at high-risk for drop-out, special care should be 
taken to make sure that these students have the resources and support that they need. 

Ideally, campuses should not need specific retention programs, but instead have the 
mechanisms in place for all students to feel welcome, supported, and valued, personally 
connected to and invested in their experience at a university. 

In conclusion, it is important when thinking about and designing retention programs to 
remember that it is the diversity amongst individuals, not amongst racial, gender, or other 
such distinct lines, that is the most influential. Kenneth D. Richardson, Associate 
Professor of Psychology at Ursinus College, in a Letter to the Editor of The Chronicle of 
Higher Education critiqued the lack of attention that many programs give to this type of 
diversity: 

“Among other tendencies, these include a propensity for holding 
demographic categorizations in higher regard than the individual persons 
who are being categorized. In this kind of thinking, one’s designation 
on the basis of ethnicity, culture, or gender is one’s identity. Individual 
differences within categories drop out of the analysis, which makes any 
realistic dialogue or discussion about inter-group relations difficult at 
best... They (epistemological styles of identification) encourage 
stereotyping, confuse nature and nurture, and focus discourse on 
separateness and incompatibilities among those bearing different 
demographic designations. 
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APPENDIX A: University of Wisconsin’s Plan 2008 



While there are many schools which have specific preparation and outreach programs, 
and many that have remediation and retention programs in place, few schools have 
undergone comprehensive restructuring of their institutions in order to solve the access 
and achievement problem. University of Wisconsin’s Plan 2008 is one such program. 
With a focus on increasing minority enrollment, the system-wide plan encompasses all 
aspects of this building block: outreach, preparation, remediation and retention. 

The foimdation of Plan 2008 is that it forgives the use of racial preferences in admissions 
in favor of outreach aimed at expanding the pool of qualified minority students. Plan 
2008 leaves many of the details up to the individual campuses, and has no timeline or 
numerical goals/quotas. The basic philosophy of Plan 2008 is a commitment to 
“maintaining educational opportunities for all citizens.” The proportion of Wisconsin’s 
college-age minority population is projected to be 21.7% in 2008 (up from 12.9% in 
1998), and the University wants their minority population to reflect this. Currently, the 
retention stats for minority students in the University of Wisconsin system is rather low - 
only 34% of black students graduate, as compared to 57% of white students. Other 
components of Plan 2008 include an expanded financial aid program for minority and 
low-income students, as well as training programs to help professors understand the 
learning styles of minority students. 

The seven specific goals of Plan 2008 are as follows'^’'’'’'*: 

1) Increase the number of Wisconsin High School graduates of color who apply, are 
accepted, and who enroll at UW System institutions. This will be accomplished by: 
increasing pre-college programming and funding, adult recruitment programs targeting 
minority adults ages 25 and up and working toward a balance of enrollment of minority 
students across different academic disciplines. 

2) Encourage partnerships that build the educational pipeline by reaching children and 
their parents at an earlier age. The use of K-12 partnerships and collaboration amongst 
teachers, administrators and parents, targeting people of color and economically 
disadvantaged students through UW System outreach. 

3) Close the gap in educational achievement, by bringing retention and graduation rates 
for students of color in line with those of the student body as a whole. They will take a 2- 
pronged approach toward improving retention rates: 

• create organized opportunities for administrators, faculty and staff to learn about 
intercultural differences in commimication and learning styles that can help 
improve learning outcomes for students of color. 

• bolster campus initiatives to ensure summer employment/eamings to help meet 
college costs. 
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4) Increase the amount of financial aid available to needy students and reduce their 
reliance on loans. Both scholarship programs and assistantship awards will be increased 
and targeting students of color and economic disadvantage. 

5) Increase the number of faculty, academic staff, classified staff, and administrators of 
color so that they are represented in the UW System workforce in proportion to their 
current availability in relevant job pools. In addition, work to increase their future 
availability as potential employees. Mentoring of graduate and professional students, 
recruitment of students of color from graduate schools and creation of a work-site-based 
English as a Second Language (ESL) program are all ways UW intends to accomplish 
this goal. They also plan on regularly seeking feedback from \faculty and staff on ways 
to improve campus climate, in addition to conducting exit surveys with those who leave 
the system. 

6) Foster institutional environments and course development that enhance learning and a 
respect for racial and ethnic diversity. Ways of accomplishing this include: encouraging 
discussion of Plan 2008 amongst faculty and students, accountability surveys of students 
to measure and report the status of campus climate and how it can be improved, increased 
funding for the Institute on Race and Ethnicity, and encouraging institutions to consider 
the use of distances learning technologies. 

7) Improve accountability of the UW System and its institutions. This will be done 
through the Multicultural/Disadvantaged Aimual Report and the annual Accountability 
for Achievement report. 

The University of Wisconsin System has shown a great deal of success in meeting these 
goals'’'"'": 

• In 2000-2001, 10,262 students participated in pre-college programs, 88% of 
whom were students of color. 

• 2000-2001 also showed an increase of new targeted undergraduates of color 
enrolled of 7.7% from the previous fall. From 1991-2001, this increase was 63%. 

• Bachelor degrees earned by students of color also increased by 1 0.6% between 
1999 and 2000. 

• In the category of financial aid, there was a clear preference of grants given to 
minority students as opposed to white students. For example, for 2000-2001, 

49% of minority students’ financial aid was loans, and 45% grants. For white 
students, those numbers were 68% and 29%, respectively. 

• At the University of Wisconsin Oshkosh, the amount of financial aid being given 
to minority students is increasing. In 2000-2001, 249 students of color and 93 
disadvantaged students received a total of $550,952 in scholarships and grants, 
while in 1998-1999, 232 and 69 students received $444,301.'"'"“" 
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APPENDIX B - PREPARATION AND OUTREACH PROGRAMS 



AVID (Advanced Via Individual DeterminationI‘™‘^: 

AVID is a class offered in high school for the students in the middle, those who don’t fall 
in the remedial or the most talented groups. It gives students organizational, study and 
learning skills, providing a teacher mentor and pushing the students towards the final goal 
of going to college. The program began in San Diego 22 years ago, and now is in 1,275 
schools in 21 states. AVID begins with time management and organizational skills — 
each student receives a three-ring binder where they keep notes for each class (taken in a 
specific format), a log of what they learn in class and all of their grades. These binders 
are checked and graded randomly. They are also often tutored by college students during 
their AVID class, and receive support, encouragement, and advice from their faculty 
advisor. All the while, college is the goal - Danielle Steele, an 18-year old AVID 
student, explains the effect the program has had on her: “Instead of working. I’ll go to 
college and make something of my life. I haven’t been in AVID a day they haven’t 
talked about college. They push you. They make sure you’re doing what you’re 
supposed to be doing. It’s just like an extra parent.” 

Statistics prove AVID’s success: 

95% of AVID seniors go to college, 71% of them to four-year colleges. 

40% of AVID students take AP courses in high school. 

AVID students are well prepared for college, too - the retention rate is 80%. 



Southern Regional Education Board (SREBVs “High Schools That Work’THSTW) 
proeram: 

HSTW was initially developed in 1987 by the Southern Regional Education Boad-State 
Vocational Education Consortium. Since its initial 28 sites in 13 states, it has grown to 
1,100 sites in 27 states. Its mission is focused around academic preparation for post- 
secondary education and/or a career. Targeting students who are usually not challenged 
to meet high academic standards, HSTW hopes to raise math, science, communication, 
problem-solving and technical achievement of students to above the national average and 
also blend traditional academics with technical and vocational studies. Outside of the 
classroom, HSTW also looks to advance state and local policies and leadership initiatives 
to sustain school improvement.'^’^'' 

HSTW accomplishes these goals through the implementation of a specific curriculum for 
students to complete, as well as requiring students to complete a “major,” achieving some 
“technical literacy” in a particular area. Outside of a curriculum, HSTW encourages 
cooperation between teachers, hands-on learning experiences, and increased involvement 
of parents in their child’s education.'”'’'’"'' 
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College Opportunity and Career Help (COACID‘”^^' 

COACH was created by two economists, Tom Kane and Christopher Avery, at Harvard’s 
John F. Kennedy School of Government and implemented at three Boston area high 
schools, including Dorchester High. The program’s goal is to try and determine why low 
income students are less likely to go to college than their more well-off counterparts, and 
to find ways to overcome that discrepancy. One hour every week, for eight months, a 
group of six Harvard (3 male/female, five are black and one is Hispanic) graduate 
students (referred to as “coaches”) gave 30 seniors a crash-course in the college 
application process, helping them on everything from picking schools to filing for 
financial aid. COACH targets low-income students, hoping to give them some of the 
college-prep advantages that their richer peers already have. As Mr. Kane says, “We 
weren’t interested in targeting those students who were obviously college-bound. We 
wanted to reach those kids who had vague plans but had done nothing concrete to make 
their plans a reality.” The program has had proven success - in the last year of the three- 
year study, 77% of students who participated in the program are expected to enroll in 
college or enter a vocational-education program (prior to COACH, 60% of the entire 
student body enrolled in some sort of post-secondary education). 

COACH is still in a trial and testing phase, and there have been many critiques of the 
program so far. Many of the coaches have complained about the limits on their 
interactions with the high school students due to time constraints, too many students per 
coach, and the constricting structure of the program’s research protocols. Outside critics 
question whether COACH is setting students up for failure, by pushing students into 
college who are not adequately prepared, academically and/or financially. Problems also 
arise with the issue of inadequate financial aid; programs such as COACH are fruitless if 
students cannot afford to pay tuition through graduation. 



Texas and the Top Ten Percent 

In 1996, in response to a lawsuit banning the use of race as a factor in admissions at 
public colleges and universities, the Texas legislature passed a law requiring those 
institutions to admit any graduate of a Texas high school who ranked in the top 10% of 
their class. While the intent of this law was to increase minority enrollment without 
using affirmative action, it is unclear exactly what the actual results will be. 

The preliminary findings from a study of the program done by Princeton Professor Marta 
Tienda demonstrate that the law benefits both minority and non-minority groups. Tienda 
also pointed out that the proportion of minorities enrolled in the state’s public universities 
is still far below the percentage of their total population. 

The biggest diversity impact that this law has had is in regards to geographical location. 
The freshman class of 2000 at the University of Texas included students from 135 
schools that had not been previously represented there. Increases in racial diversity have 
been uneven, with Asian Americans gaining the most, while the percentage of African- 
Americans actually decreased slightly. Also, the performance of the top-ten-percent 
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students in the Universities has proven to be comparable with other students who scored 
200-300 points higher on their SATs. 

Indiana’s 21^* Century Scholars Program 

This program began in 1 990 and has been expanded since with state funding and federal 
support. The program pays full in-state tuition for low-income students that meet 
academic and behavioral standards. “Low-income” is determined by whether a student 
qualifies for the federal free and reduced lunch program in the eighth grade. In addition, 
students must graduate from an Indiana high school with a 2.0 GPA, apply for financial 
aid, use no illegal drugs or alcohol, and have no criminal record. Besides paying for full 
tuition and fees, this program provides tutoring, mentoring, college visits, activities for 
parents, and other support and information services. Since 1995, when the first group 
graduated from high school, almost 15,000 students have received scholarships to attend 
college in Indiana. The program begins offering support and academic services in the 
ninth grade, and follows the students through graduation. Evidence has shown that these 
students have higher college-enrollment rates than non-scholars: In 1999, only 15.26% of 
2U* Century Scholars showed no evidence of enrollment in some form of higher 
education, as opposed to 44.26% of all Non-Scholars.*^***'* Overall, this program tended 
to have the greatest positive impact on access for low-income students. 

One of the central features of this program, something that makes it very unique, is its 
emphasis on parent involvement and student support. For example, some of the goals for 
the nine “Indiana Career and Postsecondary Advancement Centers” include: Three 
campus visits per student by the end of junior year, one with parents, and an increase in 
parent participation of at least 5% each year. Collaboration with local community 
organizations and post secondary institutions are also important.“’ By attacking the 
preparation and outreach problem from several angles - academic, social support, and 
financial aid - the 2U‘ Century Scholars Program has been successful in increasing 
access for all students, specifically low-income. 
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APPENDIX C - REMEDIATION PROGRAMS 



Xavier University (Louisiana); SuperScholar/EXCEL Summer Program”*' 
SuperScholar/EXCEL is a four-week summer program originally designed to prepare 
African-American students for post-secondary education. SuperScholar/EXCEL 
incorporates rigorous academic instruction, cultural activities, continuity of faculty- 
student relationships, and an emphasis on continuing education to the graduate level, in 
this summer program, which is attended both by high achievers and under-prepared 
students. 

During the four weeks, students engage in content and skills learning. Areas of study are 
philosophy, speech and debate, and African American history. Students also practice 
writing and verbal and quantitative reasoning. The program also offers cultural learning 
activities and extra-curricular opportunities such as academic quiz bowls, motivational 
speakers, and recreational field trips that create a sense of community and shared 
learning. 

The program has documented positive outcomes when comparing participants to control 
groups such as improved performance on ACT/SAT and GRE/LSAT exams, increased 
degree completion rates, and a first- to second-year retention rate of 78.2%.'^’^'" 

Community College of Denver (Colorado) 

Close to 60% of the student body at the Community College of Denver takes at least one 
remedial class;'^’^''" compared to 18% of Colorado’s community college statewide student 
body.'^’^'"'' CCD students who have taken a remedial course are more likely to graduate 
and/or transfer to a four-year college than their classmates. The percentage of CCD 
graduates who are minorities has increased fi’om 13% in 1986-7 to 47% in 1 999-2000. 
Among the students enrolled in CCD’s Division of Education and Academic Services, 
84.5% maintained a GPA of 2.00 or higher, as did 92% of students using the reading lab 
at least three hours a week and 97% of students using the writing lab at least three hours a 
week.'^"*''" 



CCD also houses all remedial/developmental education efforts within one central 
department, creating a coherent and organized effort that has been found to be a predictor 
of success in numerous studies.'^’^'''"’ CCD also makes it easy for students in need of 
academic support to seek out the help they need. The “one-stop” Academic Support 
Center (ASC) offers ESOL, GED, literacy, math, writing, and speech learning services 
along with TRIO services, in one location. CCD also offers on-line math and writing 
labs. 

The multiple arms of the ASC converge around the shared, identified goals of facilitating 
faculty/student communication; enhancing student self-esteem (crucial to success), 
focusing instruction on students' individual needs, and creating sense of community and 
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connection to the college. The fact that the college has identified these goals in writing 
reflects a proactive campus-wide commitment to remedial education. 

La Familia is another innovative CCD program. Learning communities'^’''”' are creating 
for entering first generation, low-income students. These learning communities establish 
a supportive learning environment, in which members take linked classes, are matched 
with peer mentors, and receive career and academic counseling. La Familia Participants 
enroll in their second year of study at a rate of 80%, compared to a 60% second-year 
return rate for all first-generation CCD students.'’' 

Another component of CCD’s success has been identified as a qualified faculty dedicated 
to remedial education, and a commitment/embracing of diversity. An extensive peer 
and faculty tutoring system also ensures that any student wanting quality one-on-one 
assistance can get it. Tutors and mentors are complete ongoing professional training. 



CCD performs a systematic evaluation of its remedial programs and responds to its 
findings. Orlando Griego, dean of remedial education, recognizes the college’s need for 
better measures of success outcomes which can “defend its programs against budget cuts 
and to keep them fi-om being outsourced to private entrepreneurs.”'’'" 



Delgado Community College (Louisiana) 

Developmental education is clearly a priority of the college: aroimd 50% of Delgado’s 
full-time faculty in math and science, and over 60% of full-time faculty in English and 
communication also teach developmental courses,'’'"' allowing for “close co-ordination of 
educational goals.'’'*'' Students enrolled in developmental courses must also take a 
college-level study skills course. 



Brien et al. attribute Delgado’s developmental education accomplishments (indicated by 
high rates of “student persistence and academic success”'’''') to the integration of its 
developmental program with regular college programs. They also applaud an 
organizational structure that facilitates faculty coordination of curriculum, skills, and 
educational outcome goals 

Like CCD, Delgado Community College seeks outside contributions to supplement 
insufficient state reimbursement. Louisiana will not allocate state funds to community 
colleges for non-credit courses. 
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University of Texas Austin 

UT Austin boasts high remedial education success rates as well as high retention rates for 
at-risk student groups. Crucial components of its campus-wide efforts include a Learning 
Skills Center, drop-in and online tutoring, and a Study Skills Lab. Online content and 
skills handouts, an online writing center, and online resources for ESL students provide 
study resources available for free to all students, 24 hours a day.‘^'''‘ The University’s 
Learning Center webpage is extremely user-friendly, with helpful, accurate links to a 
variety of university and non-university resources. 



Tex Talk is an automated telephone-tape service. Students can receive automated talks 
on study skills such as effective reading, writing papers, test preparation, time 
management, and “being assertive in class. 

UT Austin offers short Direct Instruction Programs in similar college success areas. 
Through the Supplemental Instruction program students can participate volimtarily in 
“content-based discussion sections attached to large entry-level courses.”'^*''"' These 
discussions are led by TA’s and cover the course content as well as study skills. The 
university claims gains between 0.5 and 1.0 grade point for SI students Students may 
also enroll in free non-credit classes in subjects such as GRE test prep, speed reading, and 
conversational English.'^'^ 

UT Austin also boasts a Retention Services Department that harbors numerous programs 
designed to retain student groups traditionally at-risk for dropping out. ACE is designed 
to facilitate the transition to UT Austin for first-years and transfer students. Students who 
chose to participate enjoy peer counseling, academic support, year-long progress checks 
by their advisors, and study skills workshops.'^*’" Gateway is a 2-year program for 
students who are identified by a committee for their academic potential. Selected 
students can enroll in small, for-credit classes that allow individualized assistance. 
Participants also have access to special support services, group activities, academic 
monitoring, and professional academic advising. This program incorporates effective 
pedagogic techniques such as collaborative learning, peer advising, and the creation of a 
small shared community 

The Preview Program is a 7-week summer program created to introduce at-risk students 
to campus life and services. After a week-long university introduction students take six 
weeks of credit-classes to prepare them for the semester. 




Greenville Technical Colle2e (South Carolina) 

Greenville Tech has contracted out some of its remedial course instruction to Kaplan, a 
national for-profit education company well known for its SAT and MCAT preparatory 
courses. Kaplan runs short content workshops to prepare incoming students for 
placement tests; these workshops are voluntary. Greenville Tech covers 75% of the 
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workshop cost; students cover the remaining 25%. Kaplan also offers a College Success 
Skills workshop before the fall semester, student participation in which has lowered 
remedial coursework need.*^'*’" 



Greenville also pays Kaplan to run remedial courses during the semester for identified 
students. 60% of Greenville Tech’s remedial courses are now taught through Kaplan; the 
rest are taught by Greenville Tech faculty.'^**"'' Kaplan now offers courses all over the 
campus, better integrating remedial courses into campus life. Kaplan instructors are also 
employing using more innovative pedagogy, including an “immersion approach” to 
reading instruction, and “learning contracts” rather than grades outlining specific skills to 
master in each unit. 

In 1998, more Kaplan students than non- Kaplan students earned As in lower- level 
reading and English courses. Among remedial math students, more Kaplan students than 
non-Kaplan students were found to go on to achieve passing grades in upper level math 
courses. 6% more Kaplan students re-enrolled from 1997 to 1998 than did non-Kaplan 
students.'^'*'' 



La Guardia Community College (New York): New Student House Program 

Tinto and Riemer document the success of La Guardia’s New Student House Program, 
which creates small learning commimities for students identified as imder-prepared. 
Participating students take four of six basic skills courses together; they may change 
levels as their learning needs change. The New Student House program employs group 
learning, class meetings, “improvisatory theatre pedagogy,” a required speech course, and 
computer-based leaming.'^’^''" The Learning Community meets together periodically with 
a staff member who works as both a “course facilitator and a student counselor”'^'*''" 
creating a link between students’ academic and extracurricular experiences. 



Rather than isolating remedial education students, learning communities integrate these 
students into the general curriculum, while creating a source of support and allowing 
them to earn credit at the same time they acquire the requisite skills and content to thrive 
in for-credit classes. Tinto and Riemer describe learning communities as “a kind of co- 
registration or block scheduling that enables students to take courses together. The same 
students register for two or more courses, forming a sort of study team.”'^'*''"' Sometimes 
a group of students will co-enroll in linked courses, for example a course in writing and a 
course in history, or a course in math and a course in science. Students in a learning 
community may also participate in discussion sections to supplement large lecture 
courses. Effective learning commimities are often centered around a core theme linking 
the courses together, a technique which Tinto and Riemer suggest “provides students 
with a coherent interdisciplinary experience that promotes a deeper type of learning than 
is possible in stand alone courses.”' 
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Tinto and Riemer found that participating La Guardia students appreciated “participation 
in the learning community as an important part of being able to manage the many 
struggles they faced in getting to and participating in class.” New Student House 
students reported high levels of satisfaction with their college experience and persisted 
between years at a rate of 69.8%, compared to a 62.5% persistence rate among a 
comparison group.‘^'“ Similar persistence rates have been reported for learning 
community students at Seattle Central Community College. Pass rates among New 
Student House students were higher than those in the comparison group and college-wide 
in four out of five examined courses, sometimes by as much as 18. 3% cixxi Spokane 

Falls Community College, teachers reported a reduced number of Ds and Fs in science 
courses among learning community students Other community colleges report 
similar positive trends in academic performance at Hunter College, Sacramento City 
College, and Skagit Valley College, among others. 



OREGON UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 

One factor contributing to a demand for remedial courses at the tertiary level is a frequent 
gap between high school graduation requirements and university expectations for 
incoming students. Proficiency-based Admissions Standards System (PASS), is OUS’s 
“admission policy,”'^'*”'' which the university system has been working to align with state 
high school graduation standards, determined by student acquisition of either a Certificate 
of Initial Mastery (CIM) or a Certificate of Advanced Mastery (CAM). Correlating 
PASS and CIM/CAM standards helps school systems and teachers prepare their students 
accordingly for OUS admission. 

Requirements for attaining a Certificate of Initial Mastery (CIM) upon high school 
completion now match base OUS admissions standards. When a student achieves a CIM 
in English, for example, she or he simultaneously meets some, but not all, PASS 
standards for competency in English adequate for admission. Some areas of PASS 
requisite proficiency must be measured through standardized tests (such as the SAT-II 
and AP exams) and/or PASS Teacher Verification (PTV), in which teachers determine 
student proficiency from portfolios of work collected throughout the academic year. 

As of fall 2001, OUS hopefuls must meet PASS standards in English, math, and science. 
By 2005 students will be required to meet PASS standards in English, math, science, and 
their choice of visual and performing arts, second languages, and social science. 

OUS provides incentives to high schools to tailor their curricula to PASS standards. For 
example OUS officially approves high school courses which comply with PASS 
standards through the OUS Course Approval Process. OUS has provided support to 
secondary school administrators, counselors and teachers in the form of orientation 
training for secondary school teachers and high school counselor forums. It has also 
issued extensive literature, detailing exact admission/PASS criteria and showing how 
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these criteria line up with CBVI and CAM standards. OUS maintains a comprehensive, 
up-to-date website with information on OUS admissions policies and PASS standards. 
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APPENDIX D - RETENTION PROGRAMS 



Indiana University - Bloomington 

Undergraduate Enrollmenf'^: 

Total full time: 27,052 
Total part time: 2,331 

Race/Ethnicity: 

African-American: 4% 

Asian- American: 3% 

Hispanic: 2% 

Native American: N/A 
White: 87% 

International: 3% 

Retention/Graduation Rates: 

Freshman retention rate: 88% 

Four-year graduation rate: 40% 

Five-year graduation rate: 61% 

Average six-year graduation rate: 67% 

In 1998, Indiana University received an 8 million-dollar grant from the Lily foundation to 
examine issues of retention and implement new programs. Since then, lU has developed 
several small, targeted retention efforts instead of a one-size-fits-all solution. Since 1994, 
freshman-sophomore year retention rates have jumped from 80% to 84%. The success of 
the targeted programs can be seen especially with the improvement in rates for Latino 
and African American students: they have jumped from 64% to 82%.'^’^’^''' 

Intensive Freshman Seminar IFS is a three-week program in August that is 

open to all first-years. During those three weeks, students are taught by senior professors 
with whom they usually form valuable relationships. They live in dorms with older 
students and their fellow freshman. Besides academics, students are taught time 
management and study skills. These programs have been successful in 

Freshman Interest Groups f'FIGs')'^*’"''"': This 12-year-old program allows students to lie 
and study with other students who share their academic interests. Residence halls are 
comprehensive, including academic support centers and tutoring facilities that are open 
until 1 1 . 

Groups*^'’^’^’’^: Groups is open to all students, but focused on first-years. It offers a summer 
course and financial and academic support throughout the year for 300 low-income and 
first-generation freshman. Many students describe the people they meet and become close 
with through this program as being like “family.” 
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Prairie View A&M University 

Undergraduate Enrollmenf^: 

Total full time: 4,922 
Total part time: 460 

Race/Ethnicity: 

African-American: 92% 

Asian- American: 1% 

Hispanic: 2% 

Native American: N/A 
White: 4% 

International: 2% 

Retention/Graduation Rates: 

Freshman retention rate: 67% 

Four-year graduation rate: 9% 

Five-year graduation rate: 26% 

Average six-year graduation rate: 30% 

In 1998, PVAMU increased the number of math, reading, and writing courses and made tutoring, 
developmental lab, and academic advising mandatory. Since the implementation of these 
programs, retention rates have risen steadily, from 52.3% in 1998 to 68.25% in 2001. 

Another program that has aided in retention is the Student Leadership Institute (SLI). The SLI is a 
program designed to help students develop their leadership, communication, conflict resolution, 
ethics, goal-setting, etc. skills. It is for freshman only, and the institute also emphasizes school 
pride and spirit, parliamentary procedure, and team building. These activities are intended to 
address student recruitment and retention through peer involvement.^*"^^" 



ERIC 



Appalachian State University 

Undergraduate Enrol Imenf^^”: 

Total full time: 1 1,016 
Total Part time: 1,096 

Race/Ethnicity: 

African-American: 3% 

Asian- American: 1% 

Hispanic: 1% 

Native American: N/A 
White: 94% 

International: N/A 

Retention/Graduation Rates: 

Freshman retention rate: 83% 
Four-year graduation rate*. 31% 
Five-year graduation rate: 55% 
Average six-year graduation rate: 62% 
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Freshman Learning Communities An FLC is a group of 15-25 students who are 

enrolled in one to three fall semester classes that are organized around a common theme, skill, or 
career direction. Because the classes are so small, it is easier for students to form study groups, 
discover potential career choices, and make friends with similar academic interests. Each FLC 
has an academic success team consisting of the course faculty member, an academic advisor, a 
librarian, and a peer mentor. Students who participate in Watauga College, Honors, Summer 
Preview, or other special programs are not eligible to join a FLC. 

Freshman seminar: This is a course designed especially for first semester freshman, and is often 
used in conjunction with the FLC program, and is required of all students that participate in 
Summer Preview. The course is described as follows in the college catalog: “Designed especially 
for first semester freshmen, this course acquaints the student with the opportunities and demands 
of higher education and supports students in their transition to the University. The course 
involves students in the Appalachian community through a mix of activities, lectures, discussions, 
and participation in cultural events. In small classes, students build learning skills, practice time 
management and other life skills; examine the purpose and value of higher education and learn to 
set goals for this semester and beyond.*^^"^'^''” 

Summer Preview^^^^^*: Appalachian State offers this six-week program as a way to start college 
early, feel comfortable at Appalachian in the relaxed summer environment, and earn six semester 
hours of graded credit. Summer Preview students all live in the same dorm , participate in campus 
cultural programs and mountain adventure activities, and are required to take Freshman Seminar 
in addition to one other class. 

Watauga College Freshman Program^ ^'^''''”: Watauga is described by an Appalachian State website 
as a “unique opportunity to connect their [students] academic and intellectual life with their 
personal and social development” the intent of which is to create a “comprehensive learning 
community.” Students must apply for this program, and if they are accepted they get the benefit 
of small courses (12-18 students) that are inter-disciplinary, integrative, and provide hands-on 
experience such that “your education leads to a growing insight of the world.” The most unique 
aspect of this program is that all Watauga students live together in East Residence Hall, which 
also holds their classes and faculty offices. The program consists of a wide range of people from 
many ethnic, political, religious, and academic backgrounds. 

Orientation Program ^^^^^^*“: The summer before they start school, freshman come to Appalachian 
State for a 2-day Orientation program where they take placement tests and register for classes. 
This program is academically-focused, students are assigned their summer reading book and 
introduced to Appalachian’s academic expectations. Parent orientation is held concurrently to 
student orientation, giving them insight to what their child might experience academically and 
socially in the fall. Then, in September, students participate in a second orientation exposing 
them to clubs, organizations, and leadership opportunities. During this time students also break 
into small groups and discuss the summer reading book with a faculty member. 

Summer Reading Program: All incoming freshman at ASU are asked to read a book the summer 
before their freshman year that subsequently will be required reading in many classes. ASU has 
used this program since 1997. The SRP’s website describes the purpose of this program: “By 
participating in the Summer Reading Program, students establish a common experience with 
other new students that will help develop a sense of community with their new environment and 
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introduce them to a part of the academic life they are beginning at Appalachian.”^^"^^'^ For the Fall 
of 2002, freshmen are asked to read The Things They Carried by Tim O’Brien. In conjunction 
with reading the book, students are encouraged to explore “The Virtual Wall,” and O’Brien will 
be at ASU in early September as the Fall Convocation speaker. 

Evidence of Success: The retention rate for students enrolling in freshman seminars vs. those not 
enrolling in freshman seminars: 90% vs. 84% for 1999.^^^ For 2000, the freshman-sophomore 
retention rate was as follows for students participating in specific programs: Freshman Learning 
Communities: 87.8%, Freshman Seminar course alone: 86.4%, Watauga College Freshman 
Program: 85.3%. Also, five and six-year graduation rates for Freshman Seminar students 
typically exceed other cohorts’ graduation rates (5 year rate by 2-4% points, 6 year rate by 1-3% 
points)."^"* 



William Jewel College 

Undergraduate Enrollmenf^^^' : 

Total full time: 1,116 
Total part time: 37 

Race/Ethnicity: 

African-American: 3% 

Asian- American: 1% 

Hispanic: 2% 

Native American: N/A 
White: 92% 

International: 2% 

Retention/Graduation Rates: 

Freshman retention rate: 76% 

Four-year graduation rate: 43% 

Five-year graduation rate: 55% 

Average six-year graduation rate: 60% 

Retention Program: “First Year Experience” 

• Since 1996, William Jewel College has offered a first-year seminar course called “The 
Responsible Self,” required of all entering students. This course offers a small class size (20), 
and is taught by full-time faculty from diverse disciplines and explores individualism and 
responsibility in various literary, historical, and cultural traditions. This course meets four 
times a week for an entire semester, and is structured upon discussions and various reading 
and writing assignments. They are asked to reflect up on the self as an individual, in relation 
to the community, and as a members of a team or group. Students will potentially form a 
strong bond by meeting these intellectual challenges as a first-year class. 

• Students are introduced to the “common course” concept through an event called “Adventure 
Day,” in which students work in their cohorts for “The Responsible Self’ with faculty 
members on group initiatives involving physical activity. After each activity, the groups 
debrief what happened, reflect on how they participated as individuals, and discuss how the 
lessons learned here can be applied to college and the challenging academic environment that 
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awaits them. These activities aid in the development of a sense of trust amongst the students 
that helps them to engage in dialogue about sensitive issues 

• Emerging Leaders Conference: First-year students with demonstrated leadership skills are 
invited to attend this conference, where they will build those skills and abilities and step up to 
leadership challenges. In addition, participants have the opportunity to become mentors the 
following year and all first-years are invited to apply to other experience-based leadership 
and service projects. 

• Demonstrated success of the program: Since the early 1990s, when the FYE program began, 
the first-year retention rates have jumped fi’om 72% to 85% for fall of 2001 (retention 
through the 3"^ semester). 



Community College of Denver, Denver, CO 

Undergraduate Enrollment 

2/3 of student body is low income 
65% are first-generation college students 
1 0% has a disability 
8% use English as second language 
58% are students of color 

Student Body breakdown by Race/Ethnicity: 

Afncan- American: 13% 

Native American: 2% 

Asian and Pacific Islander: 9% 

Hispanic: 30% 

- White: 46% 

• CCD Integrated Advising - a three-tiered advising model administered by the Integrated 
Advising committee, including basic skills assessment, general core advising, referral to 
support services, and policies on declaration of major and program-major advising. 

• First Generation Student Success Program - Enrolls students in first-year experience classes, 
learning community initiatives, tutoring and peer mentor programs, service-learning 
opportunities and other community service. Special staff and specific faculty members work 
closely with students to help them adapt. This program has an annual retention rate of 80%. 

• Title V H.S.I. (Hispanic Serving Institutions) Access and Success Project - This project is a 
five year grant to strengthen the retention and success rates of degree-seeking, low-income, 
first-generation and minority students within CCD’s academic centers. Educational Case 
Management (ECM) teams work with learning community faculty to develop instructional 
strategies to increase the retention and success of students. Students participate in first-year- 
experience and pre-professional learning communities, and supplemental/enrichment 
activities to help ensure their success in health, math, science, and information technology 
disciplines. This is for all classes. In Spring 2002, after the second year of the project, 60 title 
V first-generation students will graduate from the college with 2-yr degrees. 
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University of Texas - El Paso 

Undergraduate Enrollmenf^^" : 

Total full time; 9,243 
Total part time; 3,712 

Race/Ethnicity: 

Afiican- American; 2% 

Asian- American; 1% 

Hispanic; 72% 

Native American: N/A 
White: 12% 

International: 11% 

Retention/Graduation Rates: 

Freshman retention rate: 67% 
Four-year graduation rate; 2% 
Five-year graduation rate: 13% 
Average six-year graduation rate: 23% 



UTEP, a largely non-residential college located in the economically disadvantaged city of 
El Paso, faces a unique set of challenges because it’s student population is very non- 
traditional. Students come with high expectations and few survival skills, and over the 
past few years UTEP has been developing programs with the intention of creating “an 
environment in which they (students) would learn to succeed at being a college 
student. Their intention is to focus not just on creating an atmosphere conducive to 
academic success, but a climate of support that allows the whole person to thrive. 

First Year Seminar‘’‘‘^: This course, entitled “Seminar in Critical Inquiry,” is required of 
all freshmen, who will take it either first or second semester of their first year. Class sizes 
are small (20-25 students each), and are team-taught by an instructor, student peer leader, 
and university librarian. Hopefully, this class will encourage students’ self-assessment 
and goal clarification and increase their involvement with UTEP activities and resources. 
Specific goals of the First Year Seminar include: 

Strengthen students ’ academic performance and ease their transition to UTEP 
Enhance students’ essential academic skills 

Increase students’ interaction with faculty members and each other. 

This program has been very successful, as the retention rate and GPA of those who 
complete the seminar are higher than that of those who don’t.““^'^ 

CircLES (Circles of Learning for Entering Students)‘’‘‘^": The CircLES program is 
designed to help incoming freshman succeed in their critical freshmen-level classes. 
Students are grouped into classroom “circles” of 25 people who study English, math, 
science or engineering together under a team of professors. Because the professors work 
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together, they are better able to keep track of students’ progress and coordinate 
assignments. It also provides the opportunity for students to help each other with 
homework, and create an academic atmosphere of teamwork and cooperation. Students 
who join CircLES are more likely to graduate on time and finish college with a higher 
GPA than students not involved in the program. There is also a one-week mandatory 
orientation program for CircLES, guided by upper-class students and college faculty and 
staff. During this program, students are told what to look for at college, what to avoid, 
how to find resources and get their questions and concerns answered. Besides offering a 
substantial academic foundation, the orientation also provides students with a network of 
familiar faces to know and see on campus so they aren’t as surprised or overwhelmed at 
the start of the school year. 

Student Leadership Institute This course-based program, consisting of no 

more than 75 students, prepares students for on-campus employment and leadership 
roles. The program offers intemship-like experience, with the opportunity for 
employment at the end. 

The Academic Center for Engineers and Scientists (ACES)”*^”^: This center, located at the 
heart of the campus, is a multi-functional, state-of-the-art facility serving Science, 
Engineering, and Math students. ACES is a resource hub designed to serve the academic, 
personal, and professional growth of SEM (Science, Engineering, and Math) students. It 
has space for group and individual study, meetings, relaxation, workshops, etc. Often, the 
Center will invite speakers in from on- or off-campus for presentations and training 
sessions. Additionally, the Center has a vast library of resources, offers free tutoring, and 
gives students access to computers and other useful technology. The Center lists some 
specific goals on its website: 

Engage and network engineering and science majors early in their college 
careers 

Provide a central facility for academic advising, professional skills 
development, and campus networking 

Serve to provide a “safe haven” for science and engineering students to study, 
work, and commime, with those peers experiencing similar academic and 
personal challenges. 
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